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FIELD AND FOREST; 
OR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH PHIL ATTENDS TO THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE FARM. 


S hing-w Sabbath sun rose bright and beauti- 

ful, and shed its hallowed light upon 
field and forest. Sunday had always been a 
day of rest at the clearing since the coming 





of Mr. Gracewood. Matt Rockwood and I 
used to spend the day at the island when the 
weather would permit us to go there. The 
recluse, on these occasions, invariably read 
several chapters of the Bible to us, explain- 
ing the meaning of the verses as he proceed- 
ed, when necessary. After this he read a ser- 
mon, or a portion of some religious book. 
This had been our Sunday routine for the 
last three years; and Mr. Gracewood told 
Matt and me that his religious experience 
dated no farther back than this period. He 
declared that he was really worried about me, 
a child of eight, who had received no reli- 
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gious training. As my education had fallen 
to him, his conscience troubled him because 
he confined his instruction to secular branches. 
He did not feel competent to instruct me in 
sacred things, but he had devoted himself to 
a study of the Bible for my sake, that he might 
be able to teach me. His stock of religious 
books was very small, but he had sent to St. 
Louis for a new supply. 

The study of the Bible, which he pursued 
with maps, commentary, and Bible diction- 
ary, soon became very interesting to him. It 
awakened in his mind a new spirit, and kin- 
dled emotions which before had been foreign 
to him. He was an earnest teacher, while he 
was an inquiring student. The course of 
study which he had undertaken for my sake 
had been even a greater blessing to himself 
than to me, though I am sure I profited by his 
instructions. After we had studied together 
for a year, a prayer was added to our Sunday 
exercises. Mr. Gracewood told us that he 
prayed morning and evening, and begged us 
to do the same. Sometimes Kit Cruncher 
came down and joined our little class. 

On these occasions, which were always 
very pleasant to me, the grand piano gave 
forth its deepest and most solemn tones. Mr. 


Gracewood played only sacred music on the 
Sabbath; and he performed the pieces with 


so much interest and feeling, that we were 
always moved by them. He never sang, de- 
claring that his voice was not adapted to 
singing. 

With this knowledge of Mr. Gracewood’s re- 
ligious views and feelings, I was not surprised 


when Ella told me, after breakfast, that her 


father would have a service at his house in 
the forenoon and in the afternoon. All the 
soldiers were invited, and all of them came. 
The familiar hymn, ‘‘ The morning light is 
breaking,” was sung first, and was followed by 
a prayer, and the reading of a chapter from 
the New Testament. The beautiful hymn, — 
“*When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise,” 
was then sung. Many of the soldiers joined, 
and I was almost carried away by the strange 
effect, at once so melodious and so inspiring. 
The words of the hymn had a peculiar fitness 
for the occasion, after we had been spared 
from the vengeance of the savages. Mr. 
Gracewood read each verse before it was 
sung, so as to recall the words to the au- 
dience. After the singing, he read a sermon 
appropriate to the circumstances of the fam- 





ily. At the end of it he spoke of -Matt 
Rockwood, and paid a very pleasant tribute 
to his memory. 

In the afternoon we attended another ser- 
vice. That Sunday was a holy day to me, 
and the singing had opened a new avenue of 
inspiration to me. * In the evening Ella told 
me about her Sunday school in St. Louis, 
and I listened to her description with intense 
interest. I wished that I could attend one, 
hear the children sing, and receive the in- 
structions of kind teachers. I was astonished 
when she told me that many young people did 
not go to the Sunday school, though all were 
invited to do so. I could not understand how 
any were willing to forego such a blessed 
privilege. 

Early on Monday morning the troops 
marched for the Indian country at the north 
of us. I loaned them the wagon and horses 
to convey their baggage, and Kit Cruncher 
went as guide. I saw the column disappear 
in the forest. By this time Ella was able to 
walk about on the farm, and I derived great 
pleasure from the excursions I made with her 
about the clearing. I. pulled up Little Fish 
River with her in the barge, and showed her 
where the battle with the Indians had oc- 
curred. We landed, examined the breast- 
work, and visited the mound which marked 
the burial-place of the savages who had fallen 
in the affray. 

Later in the week I rowed up to Fish 
Rapids, and showed her how to catch a trout. 
She tried her hand, and soon hooked a two- 
pounder, which would have realized my dream 
about her, if I had not taken the line in my 
own hands. We caught half a dozen, and 
returned to the clearing. This kind of life 
was delightful to my fair young companion, 
and, with her, it was equally so to me. She 
seemed to have inherited something of her 
father’s fondness for the sports of the wilder- 
ness and the prairie. 

On Saturday the troops arrived from their 
march to the Indian region. Lieutenant Pope 
had met some of the principal chiefs, had 
listened to their grievances, — for they always 
have some, — and had promised to redress 
them. They had smoked the pipe of peace 
together, and the ‘‘ big Indians” had assured 
him that they would keep their word. After 
the severe lesson which had been adminis- 
tered, they were doubtless glad enough to 
make peace on these easy terms. During 
the rest of my stay at the castle, they gave us 
no trouble. Though they came down occa- 
sionally to the landing, they were always 
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peaceable and friendly. We took care of the 
wounded Indian at the shanty till he was 
able to return to his people, and he left us 
filled with gratitude. Three months after, he 
brought us in his canoe, down Crooked 
River, three antelopes, which he had shot in 
the region above us, for much of the best 
game had abandoned the vicinity of our set- 
tlement. 

The soldiers remained a week at the land- 
ing, waiting for a steamer to convey them up 
to the fort. At the end of that time they de- 
parted. I had several long talks with Lieu- 
tenant Jackson, who gave me much good 
advice in regard to the future course he 
thought I ought to pursue, and when he 
left I felt that I had parted with a true friend. 
To the steamer which conveyed the soldiers 
up the river I sold twenty cords of wood, 
and added eighty dollars to the gold in the 
chest. 

Mrs. Gracewood insisted that Kit and my- 
self should take our meals at the house, in- 
stead of keeping up a separate mess. Her 
husband had purchased a supply of table ware 
of the steamer which had just left, and we found 
ourselves quite civilized. The old hunter was 
rather embarrassed and awkward, for he had 
always been in the habit of eating his bacon 
out of the pan in which it had been cooked; 
but he soon accustomed himself to the new 
order of things, though it was impossible for 
him to be very graceful at the table, or any 
where else. 

As the season advanced we ploughed and 
planted the field. With Mr. Gracewood, who 
insisted upon doing his full share of the labor, 
and Kit to help me, the task was not so hard 
as ithad been. We planted a large piece of 
ground with corn, potatoes, and vegetables; 
and, by the middle of June, everything was 
up and looked finely. The rich soil and the 
southern slope were favorable to our crops, 
and we had abundant promises of a rich 
harvest. 

During the preceding year there had been 
an immense emigration from the eastern 
states. Kansas and Nebraska were in rapid 
progress of settlement, and during the season 
which followed the events I have described, 
the wave of civilization had almost touched 
the castle. We were not out of the reach 
nor out of the influence of this tide of em- 
igration. Twice as many steamboats went 
up the river, carrying emigrants and goods 
on their way to Oregon. In July I had sold 
all my wood, and after haying we went to 
work in the forest to obtain a new supply. 





By September the hot sun of our southern 
slope had rendered it fit for steamboat use. 
In the mean time, we managed to obtain a 
supply of dry wood sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, by obtaining a double-handed saw, and 
cutting up the logs and drift-wood brought 
down by the rivers. 

During the season, we sold wood to the 
amount of seven hundred dollars, which was 
equally divided between Kit and me, for Mr. 
Gracewood refused his share. We all worked 
hard, but we were very happy. Mrs. Grace- 
wood, lady as she was in the city, was busy 
all the time, and even Ella declared that she 
found a new delight in working. I ought to 
say that, after our corn and potatoes were 
planted, all the rest of the work in the field 
was done with the horses. We planted in 
hills, and covered with the plough. The first 
weeding was done with the cultivator, and in 
the light alluvial soil of the clearing it was 
easy work even for a boy like me to use it 
alone. Firefly was well trained, and under- 
stood his business perfectly. 

At the second weeding, I ran the cultivator 
through the long rows and the cross rows, 
and then, with the small plough, threw the 
soil up against the plants. We did not usea 
hoe except in the vegetable garden. We got 


along so well that I was only sorry we had 
not planted twice as many acres. 

September and October were busy months 
to us; but we revelled in the joys of a plenti- 


ful harvest. Three hundred bushels of corn, 
and four hundred of potatoes, rewarded our 
toil, besides more than we could use of garden 
vegetables. This was three times as much as 
we had ever raised in a season before, and we 
had not room for it in our barn and store- 
house. We could not use a quarter of the 
potatoes, even if we all remained at the farm 
through winter. We offered them for sale to 
the steamers and traders, and sold three hun- 
dred bushels to a speculator, who doubled his 
money on them at a settlement, where the 
people had come too late to make a crop that 
season. 

The cool weather was coming, and, after we 
had slaughtered our pigs, the hard work of the 
season was over. The Gracewoods had de- 
cided not to remain over winter, and I could 
not think of parting with them. I was de- 
termined to see the world. I heard so much 
of the country below that I could not resist 
the temptation to visit it. I stated my inten- 
tion to Kit Cruncher and the Gracewoods. 
None of them offered any objections, not 
even the hunter, who was to be left alone. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL, WITH HIS FORTUNE AS A 
FARMER, BIDS FAREWELL TO FIELD AND 
FOREST. 


i, agree place is wuth money, boy,” said 
Kit Cruncher, when I had told him 
what I intended to do. 

*‘The more it is worth, the better it will be 
for you, Kit,” I replied. 

“I’m willin’ to pay for the place and the 
improvements. I’ve made well on it this 
year — more’n ever I could trappin’. Then, 
you see, the settlements is workin’ up this 
way, and another year I shall hev ’em all 
round me.” 

** All right; I hope you will make your for- 
tune, Kit.” 

‘** But I want to buy you out.” 

**T don’t think I have any rights here which 
I can sell. You are welcome to everything 
that belongs to me. But I will leave the 
whole matter to Mr. Gracewood. I know he 
will do what is fair.” 

«Just as you say, Phil. This life jest suits 
me, now I’m gittin’ old, and don’t want to 
tramp through the woods no more. It’s a 


good sitooation for me, and I shall be lucky 
to git it at any fair price. 


I shan’t want it 
long, and when I’ve done with it, you kin hev 
it agin, for I hain’t no relations to fight over 
what I leave behind me.” 

‘* How long have you lived in the woods, 
Kit?” I asked; for, though I had known him 
from my childhood, I had no information in 
regard to his antecedents. 

** Nigh on to thirty years, boy.” 

‘* Where did you come from?” 

**T was born and raised down in Kaintuck. 
My father died when I was young, and I took 
to the river for a livin’. I worked a choppin’, 
a flat-boatin’, and firin’on a steamboat. I 
was down in Loosiana one time, on a planta- 
tion, when the owner's cub —and he war 
wus nor any bar’s cub I ever see—tied up a 
black woman who had been sick, because she 
didn’t do all her stent. - He wanted me to lick 
her. I told him I wouldn’t do it, no how. 
This made him mad, and he struck me. I 
knocked him down with my fist quicker’n you 
could wink. He got up and kim at me witha 
knife. I hit him with a heavy stick on the 
head. He dropped, and didn’t move no 
more.” 

** Did you kill him?” I asked, deeply inter- 
ested in the narrative. 

**T dunno; I don’t reckon I did. But I 
feared I hed; but whether I hed or not, it 





would have been all the same with me. It 
mought have cost me my life if they’d cotched 
me, and I left. I travelled across the country 
till I came to the Ark’saw River, and thar I 
went to work agin firin’ on a steamer. When 
I got money enough I bought my rifle, and 
traps, and went into the woods. I hev 
tramped all over the pararies, and in the end 
I fotched up here.” 

** Have you always lived alone? ” 

“Allus; I hedn’t no “fection for them pesky 
half breeds, nor them French Kanucks nuther. 
They are thick enough all along the river, and 
I allus kept away from ’em. I reckon I got 
more bufler hides nor any on ’em; but the 
critters is druv off now. I sold a good many 
skins of all sorts, and as I never drunk no 
liquor, I’ve got the money now. I fotched it 
down with me tother day.” 

‘Do you think you shall ever return to 
Kentucky?” 

*¢*T don’t reckon I shall; but I mought.” 

‘* What became of your mother?” 

‘¢ She died long afore I kim off. Now, boy, 
Ikin live jest as I want to here, and I'll buy 
your farm.” 

‘We will talk with Mr. Gracewood about it. 
I will do whatever he says is right.” 

My fortunes as a farmer were certainly very 
satisfactory, and I had no reason to complain. 
I was to leave my Field and Forest with about 
fifteen hundred dollars in my pocket; and I 
could not but ask myself whether I was not 
going from a certainty to an uncertainty. 
Farming, in connection with the wood busi- 
ness, had paid well. But then I wanted to 
see something of the great world, of which I 
had heard so much. I had a decided taste for 
some mechanical calling, and I was sure that 
I could make my way in life if I had fair play. 
Yet, if my prospects had been far less favor- 
able, I could not have endured the separation * 
from the Gracewoods. 

Leaving Kit in the castle, thinking over his 
future operations, I went to the house of Mr. 
Gracewood, in order to consult him in regard 
to the disposal of the farm. I found him with 
his pipe in his mouth, playing on the grand 
piano, and lost in the inspiration of the 
“Gloria.” I could not interrupt him, and I 
waited till he had finished, which, however, 
was not till his pipe was exhausted. 

* Phil, I must take this piano with me; but 
we have not force enough to put it in the 
box.” 

“T think we have, sir,” I replied. ‘If you 
say it must go, it shall be at the landing when 
the steamer comes down.” 
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‘Two men and a boy cannot put it into the 
box, to say nothing of loading it upon the 
wagon.” 

“‘T think we can, sir, if we have time 
enough; for, as you taught me, what is 
gained in power is lost in time. I will take 
the job, sir.” 

‘‘ You are very confident, Phil Farringford,” 
added Mr. Gracewood, with a smile. 

‘IT got up the plan by which we brought it 
over here from the island.” 

‘* But you had a dozen men to lift it up and 
put it in the box.” 

‘* As we haven’t a dozen now, we can do it 
with two men and a boy, if we have time. 
The next boat will not come down for a week. 
But I wanted to see you about another mat- 
ter. Kit wants to buy the farm of me, and I 
don’t think I own it. We left the decision to 
you.” 

‘Legally, you have no rights here.’’ 

“ That is what I said.” 

“If Matt Rockwood has any heirs, they can 
obtain whatever legal rights he had in the 
premises.” 

“Matt owns the quarter section, as. an actual 
settler. I found the paper signed by a land 
agent.” 

‘Then his heirs, if he has any, can claim 
it, as well as all his property.” 

“Then you think I have no right to the 
money found: in Matt’s chest?” 

“So long as no heirs appear, I think you 
have a moral right to keep it.” 

“Then Kit can have the place.” 

‘I do not think it would be right for you to 
sell it. You cannot give him a legal title to 
it. But it is right for him to pay you for your 
share of the produce now on the place.” 

This seemed to me to be a fair and just de- 
cision, and I repeated it to Kit, who was, of 
course, entirely satisfied. It was agreed that 
he should pay me one hundred dollars for my 
share, and the business was completed. Mr. 
Gracewood presented him, as a free gift, the 
house and all it contained, except the piano, 
books, and other articles which were strictly 
personal. The barge was included in the gift, 
and Kit suddenly became a rich man, in his 
own estimation. 

In a box, which Mr. Gracewood gave me, I 
packed up all the articles I intended to take 
with me, including’ the child’s suit and some 
of Matt’s papers. My money, except a rea- 
sonable sum for expenses, I placed in the 
hands of Mr. Gracewood, who gave me a note 
for the amount. I meant to take my rifle with 
me, as a memorial of my life in the woods. 
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As Kit took care of the horses and pigs now, 
T had a great deal of time for idle dreaming. 
I went to all the familiar localities in the vi- 
cinity with Ella. While I was sad at the 
thought of leaving the haunts of my child- 
hood, I was excited by the prospect of seeing 
new and strange sights. A new life seemed 
to be opening upon me, and the indefinite 
wonders of the civilized world flitted wildly 
through my mind. 

‘* Well, Phil Farringford, if we are going to 
move the piano, it is about time to begin,” 
said Mr. Gracewood, one morning. 

‘*T am all ready, sir.” 

**T do not yet see how it is to be done; but 
I will leave the job to you.” 

‘We shall be obliged to take down a part 
of the house — one end and a portion of the 
floor.” 

‘* That can very easily be done.” 

I sawed four cotton-wood sticks so that they 
would just reach froin the ground to the tim- 
bers of the attic floor. We placed them in 
position to support the frame above, which 
was to bear the weight of the piano during 
the process of loading it upon the wagon. I 
then placed a couple of hewn sticks across the 
attic floor, after removing the boards. Two 
stout ropes were then passed around the piano 
and over these sticks, drawn tight. The piano- 
case was protected from chafing by a couple 
of blankets. 

Kit and I then went into the attic, and with 
a lot of wedges I had made, proceeded to 
raise the two hewn timbers, over which the 
rope passed. We drove the wedges between 
the sticks and the timbers of the frame. As 
fast as we gained an inch, we put. a board 
under, upon which we drove another series of 
wedges. The process was slow, but it was 
sure, and in time the piano below hung sus- 
pended clear of the floor. 

‘¢ That’s all very good, so far, Phil Farring- 
ford,” laughed Mr. Gracewood. 

‘‘ Ts it clear of the floor, sir?” I asked. 

** Yes, all clear.” 

“Then we will take off the legs.” 

When this task was accomplished, we took 
up the floor and joists under the instrument, 
and removed the sill on the end of the house. 
Of course we had to take out the studs below 
the plate; but the posts I had put in were 
amply sufficient to support the frame. We 
levelled down the banking, so as to form a 
smooth road to the ground beneath the piano. 
I then carefully measured the distance from 
the bottom of the piano to the earth. It was 
four feet and one inch, while the body of the 
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wagon, which I intended to back under the 
instrument, was only two feet and a half high. 
We laid down some logs crosswise, upon which 
we placed a track of boards for the wheels of 
the wagon. The vehicle was then backed be- 
neath the piano, with the box upon the plat- 
form. The oil-cloth was placed in the case, 
so that we could cover the instrument after it 
had been deposited in the box. 

Kit and I had hewn four timbers of the 
length of the wagon, on opposite sides, like a 
railroad sleeper. Raising the vehicle with 
levers, we placed these sticks under the wheels. 
As we lifted up the wagon, the box was ele- 
vated so as to enclose the instrument. The 
timbers under the wheels were each about six 
inches thick, and when we had them in posi- 
tion, the bottom of the piano was not an inch 
from the bottom of the case. We then drove 
our wedges between the two timbers, on each 
of which rested two of the wheels, securely 
blocked. The wagon rose till the ropes which 
supported the piano were slackened, and we 
untied and removed them. The instrument 
rested on heavy pads in the bottom of the 
box, so that we had no trouble in pulling out 
the ropes. Covering the piano with the oil- 
cloth, we screwed on the lid of the case. By 
this time it was dark, though we had begun 
early in the morning. 


The next day we made an inclined plane of 
cotton-wood sticks, upon which to run the 
wagon down upon level ground. This we did 
by hand, and then we were ready to hitch on 


the horses. We did not intend to haul it down 
to the landing till we heard the whistle of the 
steamer, for the boat would wait a whole day 
for half a ton of freight on her down trip. 
But it was three days more before we heard 
any whistle. 

After we had restored the house to its for- 
mer condition, Ella and I wandered in the 
woods and along the banks of the river, wait- 
ing impatiently for the expected signal. I had 
dressed myself in my best clothes, discarding 
forever my hunting-frock and skin cap. I 
thought I was a pretty good-looking fellow, 
and Ella said as much as this to me. 

At last we heard the whistle, and Kit and I 
hastened to hitch on the horses. We placed 
all the baggage on the wagon with the piano- 
case, and for the last time I drove old Firefly 
and Cracker down to the landing. A dozen 
men lifted the piano from the wagon, and placed 
it on the deck of the steamer. The trunks and 
other baggage were carried on board; and, 
after the deck hands had taken in twenty cords 
of wood, the whistle sounded again. 





** Good by, Kit,” said I, as I grasped his 
rough hand. ‘ May God bless and keep you. 
I hope I shall see you again.” 

‘Tt mought be, and it mought not; least- 
wise I don’t reckon you will, if you don’t come 
here. But good by, boy. I hope everything 
will allus go well with you; and if you kin, 
justkim up here and see me. Good by, boy.” 

Kit displayed more emotion than I had ever 
seen him exhibit before, and I found it diffi- 
cult to suppress a rising tear. Mr. Gracewood 
and his family shook hands with him, and left 
their best wishes for his future prosperity and 
happiness. 

**Good by, Mr. Greasewood. You are a 
good man, and you willallus be happy. Don’t 
forgit old Kit.” 

‘“*T never shall,” protested Mr. Gracewood, 
as the old hunter stepped on shore; and that 
was the sentiment in all our hearts. 

The bell rang, the boat started, and we 
waved our adieus to the old man on shore, 
who stood gazing solemnly and sadly at us. 
The wheels of the steamer were turning, and 
as I gazed upon the familiar shore, I realized 
that I was departing, perhaps forever, from 
my FIELD AND Forest. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
- BY KITTY CARROLL. 


HE biographer of the queens of several 
countries, Miss Agnes Strickland, states 
that there have been just forty queens of Eng- 
land, beginning with the wife of William the 
Conqueror. Only five of these have been 
queens in their own right, viz., the two Marys, 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria. All the others 
have been the wives of the kings. A queen 
reigning in her own right is called gueen reg- 
nant ; the wife of a king is gueen consort ; the 
widow of a king is gueen dowager. 

Many of the English kings were married 
twice; Henry VIII. had six wives. Only 
three of the kings were never married, viz., 
William Rufus, and the two little kings, Ed- 
ward V. and Edward VI. 

Beauty was especially sought for in select- 
ing a bride for the sovereign of England; and 
the choice was frequently made from a family 
of princesses in which beauty seemed to be 
hereditary; so that we find among the queens 
of England a large number distinguished for 
personal charms. We find also many of most 
estimable characters, whose virtues and whose 
interest in the people of the home of their 
adoption rendered them greatly beloved by 
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their subjects. Some of the finest buildings 
and noblest institutions in England owe their 
existence to the influence of some good queen. 
Let us sketch briefly, and in order, a few of 
the leading incidents in the lives of each of 
these queens. 

Matilda of Flanders, queen of William the 
Conqueror. Born about the year 1031; mar- 
ried in 1052; crowned (on Whit Sunday), 1068; 
died November 2 or 3, 1083. She was of 
illustrious lineage, having descended from the 
Saxon king Alfred the Great, and from the 
royal family of France. Her father was Earl 
of Flanders. William, heir to the duchy of 
Normandy, was her cousin, who -first pro- 
posed obtaining her for his wife when she 
was nine years old and he seventeen; but 
she slighted him, and utterly refused until 
after twelve years of waiting they were mar- 
ried; and thenceforth she was sincerely de- 
voted to him to the end. He was extremely 
attached to her, as may well be believed from 
his perseverance, and she had a good influence 
over him as long as she lived: after her death 
he became tyrannical. Though she favored 
their eldest son in a rebellion against him, 
William would never allow any one to saya 


_word which should blame her. At the time 


of their marriage they were called the hand- 
somest couple in Europe. 

William believed himself to have some kind 
of a right to the throne of England; and what 
he lacked in right he made up by force of 
arms, and succeeded so well that he caused 
himself to be crowned in London on Christ- 
mas day, 1066, about three months from the 
day when he first set foot on the coast. 

Meanwhile his duchess remained in Nor- 
mandy, to take care of that country while her 
lord was away, and passed her time in em- 
broidering — an accomplishment very highly 
valued, and in which she was exceedingly 
skilful. She took great pleasure in working 
on a marvellous piece of tapestry which 
should give the history of her husband’s 
conquest. The figures were designed by a 
dwarf, and the needle-work done by herself 
and her ladies. The whole formed a roll of 
canvas sixty-seven yards long, covered with 
battle scenes, landscapes, castles, churches, 
men, and beasts. 

In 1068 she crossed over to England with 
their children, and was crowned. Before this 
the wife of the king had been called /ady, which 
means a giver of bread, because the mistress 
of a family was the one who distributed the 
bread. She was also spoken of as lady be- 
cause that showed that she was raised to be 





the equal of her husband. Quen, or gueen, 
meant companion to the king. But Matilda 
was called regina, showing that she was reign- 
ing with her husband; and the letter R has 
been affixed to the signatures of queens from 
thattime; thus, Victoria R. It seemed to con- 
vey the appearance of holding more power 
than her predecessors, and the people were 
displeased with the change; but in this, as in 
other things, they were compelled to submit. 

William was again crowned at the same 
time with his wife, as has been the case some- 
times since; and they were established on the 
throne of England. After the ceremony there 
was a grand banquet; and, while the guests 
were at the table, a knight in armor rode into 
the hall, and challenged the company to dare 
dispute the right of William and Matilda to 
reign. If any one questioned it, he was a liar 
and a traitor; and thus originated the custom 
of a champion on coronation day. With great 
splendor was this foreign woman, wife of a 
foreigner, placed upon the English throne. 

But, though she was so highly favored, at 
the summit of human greatness, holding court 
if she pleased in her new dominion, or acting 
as regent in Normandy, her life was embittered 
and her death hastened by family trdubles. 
Their eldest son, Robert, rebelled against his 
father, claiming the duchy of Normandy dur- 
ing William’s lifetime; and the partial mother 
took part with her favorite first-born, which 
was so greatly to the pain and surprise of the 
injured king, that he rebuked her by asking if 
she did not know that the wife who deceived 
her husband destroyed her own home. 

Robert and his father even met in battle, 
and the latter was wounded by the hand of 
his own son. The brothers quarrelled among 
themselves, and all these dissensions shortened 
the life of the queen, who died at the age of 
fifty-two. The king was cast down by her 
death.- He survived her only four years, and 
was succeeded by his son William Rufus, or 
the Red King (so called from his red hair), 
who, after a reign of thirteen years, was acci- 
dentally shot while hunting. His youngest 
brother, Henry Beauclerc, or the Scholar, 
was the next to reign. 

Matilda of Scotland (surnamed the Good), 
first queen of Henry I. Born probably in 
1077; married and crowned November 11, 
1100; died May 1, 1118. 

Henry Beauclerc had seen the lovely young 
Saxon princess, Matilda, before he became 
king of England, and had been so much 
pleased with her, that immediately on his ac- 


: cession he sought her for his wife. Matilda 
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was at that time in a nunnery, of which her 
aunt was abbess. These religious houses 
were the places where princesses received 
their education, and, if young and orphaned 
as this one was, found protection in those 
lawless times. Her aunt, who was very de- 
vout, considering the beauty and defenceless 
state of her neice, endeavored to compel her 
to become a nun, and wear the coarse black 
veil of serge or horse-hair which the sister- 
hood wore, which the poor girl utterly re- 
fused. It was from this convent that she was 
called to share the throne of England. She 
at first hesitated; but the English people be- 
sought her to accept the king, for she came 
of the Saxon race, whom they loved so de- 
votedly. 

Matilda was a Scottish princess, and the 
only one from Scotland who was ever Queen 
of England. She, too, was a descendant of 
the illustrious Alfred. Her mother had been 
a woman of great piety, one whose life had 
known many misfortunes, which she had 
borne with a sweet and humble spirit. Her 
dying injunction to those who were to have 
charge of her little children had been, to teach 
them, above all things, to fear and love God. 

Matilda became the wife of Henry at about 
the age of twenty-three. She was a suitable 


companion for one so scholarly, for she had 


been highly educated, and was skilled in those 
accomplishments so prized by royalty. No 
queen was ever more tenderly loved by her 
people. She did everything in her power to 
promote their interests; she greatly pleased 
the Londoners by taking up her residence in 
their city, which gave a start to business, and 
was highly to their advantage. Her prede- 
cessor had been absent so much as to displease 
them; and it made a vast difference with trade 
whether the court was held among them or 
not. 

In the absence of the king to look after his 
French dominions, Matilda had sole charge; 
and she showed her interest and her wisdom 


by erecting public buildings, and building | 


bridges and roads. She caused the first 


arched bridge in England to be built, and | 


had good roads made in different parts of 
the kingdom where before had been only cart- 
paths across the moors and through the forests. 
She was very charitable, and so devout that 


she would wash the feet of the poorest people. | 


She died after eighteen years of happy mar- 
ried life. Her son, Prince William, who was 
the heir of England, was lost in the famous 
white ship which was conveying him and a 
large company of gay young friends home 
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from Normandy. The ship struck a rock, and 
went down with every soul on board but one. 
When this news reached the king, he was 
nearly frantic with grief, and never was 
known to smile again. The young Matilda, 
his daughter, married to the Emperor of 
Germany, was thus left the proper person to 
succeed him on the throne, and was the first 
woman who ever claimed such a right, but 
was prevented, as we shall see, though her 
son in due time became king in her stead. 

Adelicia of Louvaine (called the ‘Fair 
Maid of Brabant”), second queen of Henry I. 
Born about 1103; married January 24, I121; 
crowned January 30, 1121; died April, 1151. 

Two years after the death of Matilda Henry 
married again. Adelicia was about eighteen, 
and he not far from fifty-two; but, in spite 
of the difference of years, the marriage ap- 
pears to have been a tolerably happy one. 
The young queen set herself at once about 
making herself acquainted with those things 
in which he was interested, and doing all in 
her power to please him. She was a very 
gentle and amiable person, and the English 
people have always honored her memory. 
Nothing was ever said to show that she acted 
unwisely or unkindly in the very trying place — 
which she filled. King Henry had become 
very irritable and gloomy, in consequence of 
his troubles and other causes, and used to 
have horrible dreams, and see frightful vis- 
ions, so that the young queen’s life must have 
been one of care and annoyance. Then he 
was in continual trouble with his ill-tempered 
daughter, the Empress Matilda, who had be- 
come dissatisfied with her husband, and re- 
turned to her father. j 

It needed a woman of a sweet disposition 
and much tact to live peacefully with the two; 
yet Adelicia did, and to the end of her life was 
the friend of her step-daughter, whose out- 
rageous conduct alienated almost every one 
else. King Henry died after they had been 
married about fifteen years; and, whether his 
girl queen had been very much attached to 
him or not, she certainly honored his memo- 
ry, for she immediately set about collecting 
materials for his biography. So that the 
| present Queen of England is by no means 
| the first to preserve a record of the deeds of 
her royal lord. 

Adelicia spent some time in a nunnery, and, 
| after remaining a widow three years, married 
one of the noblest gentlemen of the realm, 
| William de Albini, and became the ancestress 
of some of the most illustrious families of 


; England. Anne Boleyn and Katherine How- 
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ard, two of the unfortunate wives of Henry 
VIII., were among: her descendants. 

This second marriage was an exceedingly 
happy one. Her husband had the tenderest 
regard for her, and spoke of her as his ‘‘in- 
estimable queen.” But a strange thing now 
remains to be told of her. Happy as she was 
in her beautiful home, she was of such a de- 
votional spirit, and had such an extraordinary 
idea about her duty, that after eleven years 
she left her devoted husband and seven little 
children, and crossed over to France, and be- 


came a nun, in a convent founded by her |}. 


father and uncle, and connected with a mon- 
astery where her brother was a monk. 

It is difficult to understand such a proceed- 
ing as this on the part of a loving wife and 
mother; and it must remain one of the facts 
of history and human nature which cannot be 
accounted for.” She lived but a short time after, 
died in the nunnery, and was buried there. 


a ooo ° 


OOUNTRY AND OONUNDRUMS. 


BY M. E. HUNGERFORD. 


HEN Dr. and Mrs. Morton went to 


Europe in the spring, they left their 
children — Walter, Ada, and jolly little Tom 


— in the care of an aunt; who, for their pleas- 
ure, and to benéfit her own delicate health, 
took them to Vermont to spend the summer 
on a farm, among the mountains. Every- 
thing about the country was new and delight- 
ful to these city children. Chickens were an 
inexhaustible study, little pigs no end of fun, 
and cows were altogether charming. Walter 
drove the ten that farmer Wells kept every 
night home from pasture to be milked, and 
made ‘heroic efforts to accomplish the same 
feat in the morning; but his spasm of early 
rising only lasted a week. Adaand Tom took 
great delight in watching the sheep who picked 
up a living on the hill-sides, where there seemed 
to be nothing but rocks and ferns. 

Walter thought there was no fun in the 
sheep, and said, ‘‘ If the little lamb that Mary 
had, in the ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ was as brown 
and dirty as those were, he didn’t wonder the 
teacher did refuse to let the lamb remain.” 

‘** Guess a riddle about sheep,” said Ada one 
day, when debate ran high between the boys 
as to which were of superior usefulness, sheep 
or cows. ‘ 

“Think of the beef!” cried Walter, as a 
conclusive and knock-down argument. 

“Think of the mutton!” was the retort, 
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given a little faintly; for Tom hated mutton 
or lamb for his own eating. 

Ada came to the rescue, as she always did 
when. Tom was getting worsted, with, ‘‘O, 
Walter, how could you have such nice clothes 
if it were not for sheep? You would have to 
wear calico jackets and pantaloons if there 
was. no wool to make into cloth. But don’t 
talk any more about it now, for I want you to 
guess my riddle. The lamb trots about with 
a creature whose name spelt backwards or for- 
wards is always the same.” 

Walter looked reflective, and Tom imme- 
diately threw himself upon his back on the 
grass, lifted his Knickerbockers straight up 
into the air, and gazed severely at his red 
worsted stockings, as if he expected them to 
furnish him with an idea. ‘‘ Hannah!” at last 
he exclaimed, sitting up suddenly; ‘‘ that’s the 
same spelt each way.” . 

** You dear little goose!” laughed Ada. “‘Do 
the lambs of your acquaintance have nurses?” 

Up went the red legs again, and nothing 
was said till Walter, who had been watching a 
lamb’s efforts to prevail on its mother to.stay 
in one place long enough to give it a chance 
to take some dinner, said, looking wise, ‘Is 
it ewe?” 

“Yes; how smart you were to think of it! 
I wish you would tell us one.” 

‘* Well,” said Walter, rather grandly, ‘I 
will give you a fresh one I just this instant 
made up. A little girl lives with an aunt, 
and their names, spelt backward or forward, 
are ever the same.” 

The answer came quickly from Tom, ‘‘ Ada 
and aunt Anna.” 

‘“*Good,” said Walter. ‘Now I'll give you 
more of it. Aunt Anna drives in a carriage 
whose name, spelt backward or forward, is 
ever the same.” 

‘*Buggy!” cried Tom, promptly, elated by 
his late success. 

*\O, Tom, spell buggy backwards! It is 
gig, I guess,” said Ada. ‘ But I will ask Wal- 
ter one that he will not find so easy. The 
lamb and its mother eat grass on a plain 
that, spelt backwards or forwards, is ever. the 
same.” 

This time Tom’s Knickerbockers gave him 
no help, though he lay and looked at them 
long with a solemn frown; and Ada had half 
filled the book she had brought out for the 
purpose with fern leaves to press, before Wal- 
ter said, — ; 

‘Is it level? But, Ada, how did you find 
so many words that spell the same either 





way?” 
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*“‘That is easy enough,” said little Tom; 
‘‘easy as wink. I have just been tnventing 
one my own self. I don’t know how to tell it 
just as nice as Ada does; but please not laugh, 
for I never made one before.” 

“Tell it to us, Tom; indeed we won't 
laugh.” 

So Tom, who always looked funny, what- 
ever he did, set his two feet very far apart, 
and stretched his arms as far as they could go, 
till he looked as much like a capital X as a 
boy could be made to look without cutting off 
his head. ‘‘ There’s a woman,” he said, ‘‘ who 
dresses jn black, and takes care of sick folks, 
whose name is spelt forward and back the 
same.” And Tom emphasized his conundrum 
by turning a back summersault. 

Walter and Ada were much ata loss fora 
solution, till Tom, announcing that she wore 
a big cress, they both exclaimed, “Nun!” 
And Ada cried, ‘‘Why, you bright little 
witch, that ought to be printed!” 

Sensitive little Tom blushed as red as a rose 
with pleasure. 

‘*T am a word of ten letters,” said Walter. 
‘*Take away my first letter and I remain the 
same; take away my last letter, or take away 
all my letters, and Iam a word of ten letters 
still.” 

Tom looked stupefied, and Ada said they 
might as well give it up at once. So Walter 
told them, ‘‘ Postmaster.” 

Tom thought it an excellent conundrum, 
but rather spoiled the effect when he repeated 
it to his aunt in the evening by giving sckool- 
master for the answer. 

‘* Why is a man who makes candles,” said 
Ada, ‘the most sinful and unhappy of men?” 

‘‘IT know,” said Tom. ‘ That was in farm- 
er Wells’s almanac. Because all his works 
are wicked, and all his wicked works shall be 
brought to light.” And Tom made an excla- 
mation point by springing into the air, and 
clapping his button gaiters together three 
times before he lighted on the ground again. 
Tom was the envy of all his small acquaint- 
ances on account of the ease with which he 
_ performed this and other remarkable gym- 
nastics. Indeed, so large a part of his daily 
walk and conversation did his extraordinary 
jumps and gyrations form, that it seemed very 
much as if nature had cut him out for a ground 
and lofty tumbler. 

‘*Now,”’ said Walter, ‘‘I have been making 
a riddle about you, Tom. I'll explain it a lit- 
tle first.” And Walter assumed a very patron- 
izing and instructive air of looking down from 
a fatherly height on Tom, that was very har- 
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rowing to the feelings of that sensitive young 
person, who at once insisted that no explana- 
tion should be made. 

‘Well, then, which letter of the alphabet 
will make you smallest?” 

Tom looked a little hopeless, but resumed 
his thinking attitude, gazing at Ada this time 
instead of his red stockings. But guessing 
took too long to suit Walter, who told the 
answer without waiting for them to give it up. 
** A, because it makes Tom, atom.” 

Ada clapped hands softly for applause, while 
Tom looked sober, and abstained from gym- 
nastics for some time; then, after a whispered 
consultation with Ada, he asked Walter, ex- 
ultantly, why the pretty little wood pinks were 
like Oliver Optic’s Boys and Girls’ Magazine. 

Walter became very much interested in 
watching an ant-hill, whose members seemed 
to be holding an important mass meeting. 
Poor little Tom thought his conundrum was 
going to be ignored, and his red lips quivered, 
and his large blue eyes filled with tears, which 
in another minute would have fallen in a 
shower, though he struggled bravely to keep 
them back, when Walter caught Ada’s sad 
look, as she said, too softly for Tom to hear, 
** Remember what mother said.” He colored 
with shame, and quickly exhibited the inter- 
est he really felt in his little brother’s riddle, 
but foolishly thought it beneath the dignity 
of a great boy of fourteen to show in any- 
thing that a little fellow six years younger 
could say ordo. But he had to give it up, if 
silly little Tom did make it. 

So the author, with the gloom and grief all 
chased from his face by joyful smiles, gave 
the answer between two summersaults (for 
parentheses, Ada said). ‘* Because they are 
red (read) as soon as they are opened.” 

*“*Tom, I shall write that to papa,” said 
Walter, by way of making amends. Which 
remark so exhilarated Tom that he found it 
necessary to hop around the field upon one 
foot before he could get his spirits into a suit- 
able condition for sitting down by his brother 
and sister. 

Soon the long shadows stretching out from 
the trees warned the children that their early 
tea time was drawing near. Walter helped 
Ada carry the treasures of moss, leaves, and 
curious things she always gathered in their 
walks, and they walked slowly towards home, 
while Tom ran in front and behind, and 
wheeled around them much after the fashion 
of a friendly little bow-wow. 

As they came over the last hill, they saw 
aunt Anna at the garden gate, shading her 
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eyes from the setting sun, as she watched her 
children coming home. As they ran down 
the hill to join her, she raised her hand with 
an open letter in it. 

‘From papa! from mamma!” screamed 
the children, as they joyfully gathered about 
her to listen to their mother’s loving words, 
and the doctor’s vivid description of scenes 
and adventures. 

Conundrums were not thought of again till 
the letter had been twice read, and Mrs. Wells’s 
supper of brown bread and honey, strawber- 
ries and cream, with other dainties, had been 
eaten and cleared away. Then, sitting around 
the wood fire, which was needed in cool Ver- 
mont, even in summer, after sundown, Tom 
propounded the conundrums, they had guessed 
in the fields, to the assembled family, and 
more were made and asked. 

But they all had to give up this one that 
aunt Anna wrote upon a slip of paper for 
them: “ Captain B B BB ledhisC CCC 
into the & H HP.” (Captain Forbies led 
his forces into the East Indies.) 


DOTTY DIMPLE AND THE JEWESS. 


UR full-page illustration in this number 
is a specimen of the new pictures de- 
signed by the talented artist Miss E. B. 
Greene for a new holiday edition of the 
popular ‘‘ Dotty Dimple Stories” by Sophie 
May. These new illustrations are eighteen 
in number. The picture in this number rep- 
resents Dotty Dimple and Lina Rosenburg. 
The Boys and Girls who are familiar with 
Dotty Dimple at Play, will remember that 
Dotty was induced to play truant and visit 
the home of the little Jewess. The picture 
, represents them at play in the old garret. 


_———-——————— 


—— A CHILD who meets with no trials, and 
is dandled and petted like a baby, is always a 
baby, and he will never know his capabilities 
until forced by stern necessity to do some- 
thing. Troubles, opposition, crosses, and dis- 
appointments are the ladders by which the 
true boy rises. 


— Sir JosHva ReEyNoLDs continually 
deprecated imitation as the ruin of rising 
ability — as an impediment which, if talent 
raises for itself, at once and forever limits its 
progress. ‘If one always walks behind an- 
other, how can he ever equal him? still more, 
get before him?” 
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SLANG. 


BY S. M. W. 


CHARACTERS. — Miss Fanny PINK, @ fasé 
young Lady from the City; Laura and 
Auice, her Country Cousins; BRIDGET 
O’NEIL, an Irish Servant Girl; Mr. Jonss, 
a Farmer in the neighborhood. 


Scene I. — A Parlor in a country house. 
BRIDGET dusting it and putting things in 
order. 


Bridget. (Alone.) Well, thin, me name’s 
not Biddy O’Nale if this new young lady isn’t 
aquare one! She’s a cousin to Miss Laura, 
and that goes to her credit; but she’s got a 
high hat atop of her head; and the way she 
talks bates me intirely; and thin, look at 
how she laves the room afther her, a-tumblin’ 
her big shawl on the little glass house, where 
Miss Alice makes the shamrocks and violets 
grow whin the snow’s on the ground. Faix, 
I’m thinkin’ that’s very bad manners! (Dus?s 
a chair vehemently, and begins to talk again.) 
And thim high-heeled boots was thrippin’ me 
up just in the middle of her bedroom. Pity 
save me patience! how will I ever get along 
wid the poor crazy crature an’ keep me tem- 
per? It’s meself doesn’t know! but Miss Lau- 
ra an’ Miss Alice’ll help me — bless the swate 
faces of ’em. Here they come, now, and the 
room’s not properly settled. Och, Biddy, but 
ye should be ashamed of yeself to be neg- 
lectin’ yer work that way. [xt BrIpGET. 


Enter Laura and Avice, LAuRA carrying a 
large work-basket. 

Laura. Mending-day again, Alice! We 
must work fast, and try to finish it soon, 
because Fanny will be wanting us. Sit down, 
dearie, and we'll do our best. (They sit down 
and begin to sew rapidly.) 

Alice. Laura, what does cousin Fanny mean 
by talking in that odd way? I can’t under- 
stand her half the time; and I see that papa 
laughs at her, and mamma looks quite un- 
comfortable when she uses those queer words. 
What does she mean? 

Laura. (Smiling.) I suppose it must be 
the fashion to talk slang, little sister; but, for 
my own part, I cannot like to hear a young 
lady use it. Fanny did not do so when I was 
staying with her in the winter; and I think 
she must have learned it from Robert and 
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Horace, her brothers, whom you have never 
seen. 

Alice. Couldn’t you speak to her about it? 
You are older than she is, and nobody dis- 
likes what you say, because you say it so 
gently. 

Laura. 1 can try, Allie; but I hardiy like 
to do it, although I am afraid it may be neces- 
saiy. Hush! isn’t that Fanny whistling? 

( Some one ts heard outside whistling “‘Shoo, 
Fly!” and Miss Pink enters, dressed fashion- 
ably, and carrying her hat in her hand.) 

Miss Pink. O, you dear little saints! Here 
you are, working like beavers, while I’ve been 
diving into every room in the house looking 
for you. See here, Lolly; how do you like 
my new tile, hey? Don’t you think it’s rather 
a nobby arrangement, my dear? (Puts the 
hat'on her head, and looks at herself in the 
mirror.) 

Laura. That is a remarkably pretty hat, 
Fanny; but isn’t the crown very high? 

Miss Pink. High? Of course it’s high; 
why, that’s all the go nowadays. No girl 
would be seen in a low-crowner, unless she 
thinks very small beer of herself. I should 
absolutely dissolve if I had to walk down 
Broadway in my last year’s rig. Lolly, my 
darling, you don’t keep up with the times, 
though you ave a trump. (Changes the po- 
sition of her hat while she talks, and stili looks 
in the mirror.) 

Alice. I think Laura does keep up with the 
times, Fanny; but it must be hard work to 
keep up with the Aaés, if they insist upon 
growing so fast. 

Miss Pink. Dear me! little Allie has really 
made a joke; try it on again, dear, and you'll 
do better next time. Do be spicy and ori- 
ginal, and, trust me, that will be the winning 
nag in the long run! 

Alice. (A little vexed.) Fanny, what can 
you mean? I wish you would talk as other 
people do, and then I shouldn’t make mis- 
takes. 

Laura. Hush, dearie! Fanny, would you 
be annoyed if I were to speak to you very 
plainly? 

Miss Pink. Not a bit of it, Lolly; you’re 
good as gold, and very jolly! Really, I made 
a rhyme. Well, go ahead and preach, and 
I'll be edified and improved as much as pos- 
sible. Pro-ceed, ma’am! 

Laura. You make it rather hard for me to 
say anything; but, Fanny, do you know that 
your peculiar way of talking may make some 
trouble for you while you are in the country. 
Bridget is constantly misunderstanding you; 
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and I confess that I am sometimes in the same 
predicament, though I used to hear Robert 
and Horace talk so last winter. Did you 
learn it from them? 

Miss Pink. Learn it from Bob and Hod? 
Why, Lolly, I beat them out and out, so they 
say. But, you little simpleton, all the jolly 
girls do it, and it’s the only way to make your 
talk agreeable and plucky! To be sure, I 
know I was sent up here to grow like you; 
and I’ve had your perfections dinned into my 
ears until I should hate you, if I didn’t like 
you no end! (Kisses Laura half a dozen 
times vehemently.) 

Laura. But won't you try? 

Miss Pink. Would if I could; but it’s no 
go, I’m afraid — let’s change the subject. My 


eyes! here’s a very agreeable change, for 
Biddy is just coming in with a feed. 


Enter BRIDGET with a luncheon tray. 

Miss Pink. What a brick you are, Biddy! 
I was just starved; and, my word, if you 
haven’t brought us some sandwiches! that’s 
the right cheese, precisely. There’s no better 
grub in the world. Have one, Lolly? (Be- 
gins to eat.) 

Bridget. Was it cheese you was askin’ af- 
ther, miss? Sure, thin, it’s meself that’s sor- 
ry; but ye can’t have it, for the last bit was 
ate for the dinner yesterday, an’ the store’s 
two miles away, worse luck! 

Miss Pink. (Laughing.) O, Biddy, Biddy, 
you'll be the death of me before long! 

Bridget. Yd be sorry that should occur, 
miss, for I never kilt any one yet, and I'll not 
begin now. 

Laura. Bridget, I see a man driving up 
the road, and perhaps he has brought us some 
letters. Will you go and ask for them? 

[Z£xc¢ BripGET. 
Now, Fanny, you can see the truth of what 
I said. Bridget does not understand you; and 
I am really quite afraid that there will be 
some trouble, if you are not more careful. 

Miss Pink. (Sings.) ‘‘O, shoo, fly! shoo, 
fly! don’t bodder me!” 

Laura. (Sadly.) Dear Fanny, I am quite 
in earnest, and I want you to do it, because it 
is right, and for my sake too. 

Miss Pink. 1 will do anything for you, déar, 
if I can only remember; and I’ll be no énd 
careful; pon honor I will. What stunning 
sandwiches! There, I forgot then; but I’ll 
do better next time. 


Eater BRIDGET with a letter. 


Bridget, A \etther for you, if) you plase, 
miss. 
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Miss Pink. That’s from the governor. Isn’t 
he a dear! Now I do hope ‘he has sent me 
some tin, for I’m dead broke! There, I forgot 
again, Lolly! Never mind; we won’t count 
this time. So you won’t go to walk until all 
that heap of mending is done. Well, I'll go 
out alone and read my letter. Day-day, and 
good luck to you. [Zxt Miss Pink. 

Bridget. Sure, Miss Laura, is the young 
lady a convict? When me second cousin’s 
son was put in state prison for liftin’ a thrifle 
(more shame to him), he had a letther wid a 
pardon in it from the governor; and is the 
young lady the same? . 

Laura. No, Bridget, she didn’t mean that; 
but now take away the tray. [2xz¢ BRIDGET. 
O, Alice, my poor little lecture has done no 
good; for Fanny will go on forgetting, and 
then say, ‘‘ Well, we won’t count it this time,” 
whenever she uses slang words. Let us go 
up stairs and finish our work, since she has 
gone out. [ Zxeunt LAURA and ALICE. 


Scene II. — The Parlor. Laura drawing, 
ALICE reading. 


Alice. Don't you think that Fanny has been 
gone a long time, Laura? I am afraid that 
one of us should have left the work to walk 
with her, for she isn’t used to country roads. 

Laura. I wouldn’t be uneasy about her, 
Allie; I told her that we couldn’t go out this 
morning; and she likes to walk alone some- 
times. She cannot lose her way, for — 


BRIDGET rushes in with a dismayed face, hold- 
ing a half-pared potato in one hand, and a 
knife in the other. 


Bridget. Och, Miss Laura, I’m that scared, 
ye might knock me down wid a feather! 
Laura. What is the matter, Bridget? Has 
the cat run away with another chicken? 
Bridget. Worse nor that, miss; it’s the 
young lady. Misther Jones is bringin’ her 
home in his wagon; an’ I give ye my word, 
Miss Alice, her dress looks awful muddy; an’ 
that big high hat is gone quite intirely; an’ 
she’s a cryin’, the poor crature! Indade, I’m 
sorry for her, for she’s an snnocent, like. 
They’re at the door, just this very minute! 
[2£xc¢t BRIDGET. 
(Laura and ALIce run to the window.) 


Enter FARMER Jones, leading Miss Prnx, 
without her hat, and with her dress and 
boots quite wet. 

Miss Pink. 
h-horrid sell! 


( Crying.) O, Lolly, such a 
(Sobs.) I nev-never saw such 
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a den as this is! (ALICE goes to 
gutet her.) 

Laura. Mr. Jones, what does it mean? I 
see my cousin is not hurt; but how did she 
get into the water? 

Farmer Fones. Why, Miss Laura, ’twas 
just this way. I was at work near the three- 
acre swamp, — you know where it is, — and 
I saw the young lady going rather near the 
muddy part to get some meadow pinks. So 
I called out to her that ’twouldn’t bear, and 
she called back that it was dried up—as I 
understood her. I s’posed she knew, for I 
hain’t been through there lately; but in a 
minute I heard a screech; and there she was, 
stickin’ fast in the mud an’ water. Then I 
helped her out, and drove her home in my 
wagon. That’s all. No harm done, I hope. 

Miss Pink. (Sobbing hysterically.) Ym 
v-very much obliged to you, sir; but — Lolly, 
d-dear, it’s an awful g-go! The grass was 
green, and I th-thought I could walk on it; 
so I called back to him, ‘‘ You dry up!” You 
see I f-forgot again. What shka/iI do? 

. Farmer Fones. (Puts his hat before his 
Jace and laughs heartily.) That was what 
you meant—was it? We shall both know 
better another time, miss; and now I'll go 
and get your hat out of the water. ([Zxét. 

Miss Pink. Dear me, dear me! My gor- 
geous tile is all spoiled; and my brand-new 
boots are done up, and I can’t get any more! 
O, I forgot again! Idon’t care! I'll write to 
the governor to take me out of this horrid 
place, where the men don’t understand Eng- 
lish! 

Laura. (Soothingly.) Come up stairs, Fan- 
ny, and you'll feel better when you have some 
fresh things on. But, dear, I think the men 
do understand English; although to-day you 
have had proof positive that they do #o#¢ un- 
derstand SLANG. [Exeunt. 


O, dear! 


SS 


— A TRAVELLER, who dined with the Em- 
peror of Morocco, some years ago, says of that 
monarch, “ He eats with his fingers, like other 
Arabs; but when I was invited to his table, he 
always ordered a wooden spoon to be given 
to me, as the law forbids the use of any table 
utensils made of rich metals. 


—— BETWEEN the years 1804 and 1815, not 
less than five millions of muskets were made 
in Birmingham, England; and by a singular 
coincidence, this is said to be about the num- 
ber of human beings destroyed in the course 
of Napoleon’s wars. " / 
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ANSWERS. 


370. (Sum) (boys on L Y) (tea) (rye) (two) 
(a muse) (the) (M’s) (elves) — Some boys 
only try to amuse themselves. 371. Rob-in. 
372. Th-rush. 373. C-row. 374. Reed. 375. 
Gold-f-inch. 376. Meadow l-ark. 377. Cedar. 
378. Bob-o-link. 379. Cat. 380. Ha! w-k. 
381. (500 =D) (a mask) U S — Damascus. 
382. Rest-less. 383. On, Og. 384. Haman, 
Heman. 385. Ur, Uz. 386. Zorah, Zerah. 
387. (Till) (lathe under store) (miss over 
stand) (knot under eight) (re) — Till a thun- 
der storm is over, stand not under a tree. 
388. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, 
and cold. 389. (West in D’s) — West Indies. 
390. 1. Vogue. 2. Filly. 3. Vigor. 4. Vivid. 
5- Nasal — ELGIN, VIGIL. 


39!I. 


HEDWIG 


CRYPTOGRAPH. 


392. ‘‘Enwh sharmledla no eth gtnylih pialn, 
Het ingletertig shto sebdut hte ysk; 
Neo arts neloa, fo lal eht narti, 
Acn ixf het nisren’s rawdingen yee.” 
Sr. Emo. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 


393. 100-+-1-+5+1-+50 is polite. 


394- 500-+1-+ 1000 is obscure. 
EXEfER. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHARADES. 

395- My first is a letter of the alphabet; my 
second is a plant; my whole is a vessel. 396. 
My first is a fruit; my second is a letter of the 
alphabet; my whole is the name of a man. 


SquaRE Worp. 


397- To own; a plane surface; to turn; an 
English nobleman, 


Sans-TETEs. 

399. Behead an island, and leave a name. 
4oo. A city, and leave a musical instrument. 
401. A river, and leave an exclamation. 402. 
A channel, and leave a measure. 403. A 


plain, and leave a mountain range. 
ALICE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


T 
K ¥ 


QELNDEER 


404. 


60 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


405. My first is in date, but not in fig; 
My second is in branch, bi not in twig; 
My third is in plain, but not in grig; 
My fourth is in hair and periwig; 
My fifth is in large, but not in big; 
My whole is an animal like a pig. 

Pen HOLpeEr. 


MusIcAL PuZZLE. 


406. 


SyYNCOPATION. 


407. Syncopate rough, and get an animal; 
again, and get an article of clothing; again, 
and get a farmer’s tool; again, and get a pro- 
noun. Specs & DEXTER. 








OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 








ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Bditor 
of Oliver Optic’s Magazine, Care of Lee 
& Shepard, 149 Washington Street, Boston.” 

Do the Boys and Girls see the above notice? 
So many letters reach us that it does not seem 
possible that any intended for us get lost on 
the way; but, as our friends sometimes seem 
a little uncertain where to send their commu- 
nications, we give a plain direction. 

Here is another Locomotive! This is the 
third, and something must be done about it, or 
there will be a collision! Let No. 1 keep his 
name, as he was the first to adopt it, and let 
2 and 3 change theirs, for names are plenty. 
— Friend Specs, your last rebus is excellent, 
‘good enough to be accepted,” but the quota- 
tion is wrong. Can’t you get the correct quo- 
tation, and alter the rebus to correspond? and 
then we will print it. Look in Bartlett’s Dic- 
tionary of Quotations. — Cute & Specs’ diag- 
onal is A. — We have Alice S. and Hattie C. in 
mind, and will do our best. — We shall make 
use of one at least of Johnnie Anderson’s 

puzzles. 

" Nat’s puzzles have been received; Saturday 
is our day of publication. — We have a rebus 
from the ‘‘ Doorkeepers’ Department of the 
House of Representatives, Washington,” and 
are impressed with the honor; but the rebus 
is an old one, and we are compelled respect- 
fully to decline, &c. — Mact Marte’s answers 
are correct, with one exception. — D. State’s 
diagonal is A. — Little John is a good name 
for our Cincinnati friend, and we shall look 
for head work from him. — Charles S. Wayne's 
request is attended to, and one of his rebuses 
is A.—Is not Fox’s No. § a little mixed?— 
One of Capt. Joe's acrostics will be used. 

In answer to Beaver, and a score of others 
who ask the same question, we will say that 
if we should announce all the accepted and 
declined head work, we should have little room 
for anything else. If our friends could see 
the great piles of letters sent to us, they would 
not wonder at our answer. — The geographi- 
cal by Specs is on file. — Carlotta’s verbal 
square will be used. — Tommy Toppleton is 
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prospering, and his last letter has the true 
ring to it, and so has some head work which 
is quietly waiting its turn. — Deerslayer will 
meet with a hearty welcome when he calls 
upon us; as for books on coins, wait till you 
get to Boston, and then in our bookstores you 
can see a variety, and choose the best. — Ped- 
ler is the last one to get discouraged: don’t 
do it! There is a Trapper’s Guide, price 
$2.00; Hunter and Trapper, $1.00. 

P. & A’s advice is so very good that it must 
be taken; we will not decline more of the same 
sort. — Silver Wing does not draw so well that 
we are captivated at first sight. — J. S. W. is 
rather too easy. — C. Sharp’s rebus is cer- 
tainly original, and we must use it. — Blue- 
nose will find no one who can answer his first 
question correctly. ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” but no 
human being can tell just when that ‘‘ begin- 
ning” was, and guess-work is useless. Robes- 
pierre died on the scaffold under the guillotine, 
meeting the same fate he had so mercilessly 
meted to others. 

One of them, friend Ski. — We shall exam- 
ine Tom Walton’s work, and if it is good, shall 
use it. — Hedwig and Ski seem to be rivalling 
each other in drawing. — We trust that friend 
Hogan finds his wants fully met in the direc- 
tions for boat-building published in No. 177. 
His other matters are attended to. — Jersey 
Boy’s letter is jolly, as usual, and we recipro- 
cate all good wishes. — Harry Johnson, of 
Wellsville, N. Y., heads the list of boys who 
have gone into the boat-making business, ac- 
cording to No. 177 of our Magazine. — Sucker 
Boy gives a good description of his work, and 
he must be a pretty industrious fellow; we 
should like to take a peep into his garden. 

We take No. 2 of Fiddlestick’s last rebuses. 
— We thank Lucy for her little note; as for 
the rebus, we must think about it. — C. C. F. 
inquires for Sarpedon; where is he? — A. M. 
Button, Norwich, N. Y., wants to exchange 
drawings with some amateur artist. — Sun 
& Moon are bound to let their light shine. 
Shine on, we say, and we will help. — Quizit’s 
criticism is just, we think; but what can we do 
about it?—It would be difficult to answer 
the query made by Dimnorix; it is a matter 
on which our advice could not be very use- 
ful, as each case must be decided on its own 
merits. 

WisH CorRRESPONDENTS. — Clinton R. Ad- 
ams, 557 West Court Street, Cincinnati. — 
Dexter, 818 West Street, Wilmington, Del. — 
Frank Helleberg, Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, 
O.— Rob Roy, Box 497, New York City. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


III. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The best laid 
plans often fail, and though we have 
studied ‘“‘ Bradshaw” very diligently, we do 
not expect to avoid all of the disappoint- 
ments and trials incident to travelling. We 
have had considerable experience as a travel- 
ler, having put our feet in tventy-five states 
of our own country, besides Upper and Lower 
Canada and New Brunswick of the Domin- 
ion; crossed the ocean twice; been in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. We always 
did keep cool, and-we intend always to do so; 
but we shall not knowingly encounter the 
cholera, the plague, or the yellow fever, nor 
break through even unreasonable quarantine 
regulations: We once saw half a dozen strong 
men die with yellow fever within as many 
hours; and we have seen scores of people 
laid low by the cholera. We are not disposed 
to see the sad spectacle again. 

We believe in prudence for man and boy, 
and we deem it the height of imprudence to 
enter a country which requires of the traveller 
a forty days’ quarantine. We repeat, there- 
fore, that we may be obliged to change our 
plans, in order to conform with sanitary regu- 
lations; and just now there are little scintil- 
lations of revolution in several countries of 
Europe which may turn the traveller aside 
from his path.. When wé went to Europe 
before, we laid down a programme before- 
hand, and reached Paris only one day behind 
time. 

Tom Hood, besides being a very funny fel- 
low, was a philosopher. He sang, — 

“* Never go to France 
Unless you know the lingo, 
If you do, like me, 
You will repent, by jingo.’’ 
We entirely agree with the great humorist, 
and we did repent, but without the profane 
jingo, though not so much in France as in 
Germany. We knew French enough to call 
for our bread and butter, and where shop- 
keepers and other Frenchmen had the grace 
to confine their discourse to a single word, we 
could understand them. If they ventured upon 
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two, we were lost in the maze. We have ina 
measure remedied this defect of a traveller’s 
education ; and, under the excellent instruction 
of Professor De Leganliére, we have learned 
to utter and to understand a phrase as long as 
any reasonable man ought to use to an Amer- 
ican tourist, who is always in a hurry. 

A traveller can get along in Europe with 
only his own language, but he travels at very 
great disadvantage. If he is at all nervous, 
he sits upon nettles in the railway carriage for 
fear he going the wrong way. In going from 
Basle to Mayence, the conductor frequently 
had something to say. Whenever he opened 
his mouth, we thrust our ticket into his face, 
and thus kept ourself assured that we were on 
the right track. At last he addressed us very 
eloquently and forcibly, in good German, no 
doubt, and repeated his counsel so frequently 
that we suspected he intended to teach us his 
language. The more we didn’t understand, 
the more eloquent and forcible he became, 
but with no better result. Finally a German 
student, after he had enjoyed the perplexity of 
conductor and passenger to his satisfaction, 
translated the oft-repeated expression, which 
was nothing more than ‘ Change cars at 
Darmstadt.” The carriage in which we were 
seated was going to Frankfort, which is a very 
fine city; but we did not wish to go there then, 
and we considered it a piece of remarkably 
good fortune that we were enabled to reach 
Mayence. 

Besides, though one may get along, he may 
be compelled to pass a whole day, or evena 
whole week, without speaking a word, except 
at his hotel. We had a very interesting col- 
loquy with a driver in a German city, he 
speaking in German, we by turns in English 
and French. Neither knew what the other 
said, and by mutual consent we gave it up at 
the same time. We have also corrected this 
defect; and, if we don’t choke ourself to death 
in the attempt, we expect to be able to speak 
German enough for travelling purposes. Our 
excellent friend and skilful professor, Senior 
De Mena, has drilled us so diligently and 
faithfully in Spanish and Italian that we hope 
to understand and be understood in the use 
of these languages, though not enough to 
talk politics, or get up a revolution. 

We have still something more to say about 
the preparation for travelling. 

OLIVER Optic. 


Otrver Oprtic’s new story, ‘Plane and 
Plank, or the Mishaps of a Mechanic,” will 
begin in the next number. 
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